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REMEDY FOR UNDER CONSUMPTION 
INSURANCE, THE NEED OF ALL 
OWNERS AND REDS JOINTLY ATTACK 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 
ALWAYS A PROBLEM 
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In Tune-- 
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[N the Spring a home lover’s 


fancy turns towards new cur- 
tains— smart new draperies— 


for home beauty decoration and 


service. 


What does your home need to 
put it in tune with the loveliness 


of Spring? 


A visit to The Emporium Floor 
for Homes— The Third— will 
afford you many, many sugges- 
tions. Here you may select every- 
thing for the home under one 
unvarying high standard of 
Emporium quality. 
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new furniture and allied things 
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Labor Council Directory 

Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 


quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 


Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters’ telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any change.) 
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during Febru- 
49 Clay. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet I'ridays 
ary. March, April and October, 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No 
Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 2rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays, § 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 
112 Valencia. 

Brewery Wagon Drivers—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor 
Temple. 

Bill Posters—B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 

Blacksmiths and MHelpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Iabor Temple. 


104— 


Saturdays, 


3rd Mondays, 


Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
2nd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, Labor 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 


Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 

Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 743 Albion Ave. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor 
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ffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Valencia. 


Thursdays, 112 


Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 


Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p. m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Labor Temple. 


Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 


Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
1524 Powell. 
Draftsmen No. 11—Secretary. Ivan Flamm, 3400 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Flevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacifie 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason. 


Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


boatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor. Temple. 


jarment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p, m.; Labor 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tucsday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood ave. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron Steel and Tin Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturday afternoon, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No, 8—1212 Market. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Tuesdays, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Cracker 
‘Tuesdays, 


Kr 


A Complete Line of Nationally Famous 
Union Made 


CAN’T BUST ’EM 


Garments in all sizes 


Blue Bib Overalls. 
White Overalls for 


Painters, Carpenters 
and Plasterers. 


Express Stripe Over- 
alls. 


Black Bib Overalls. 


Blue and Black Jeans 
White 


and Painters’ 


Waist Overalls. 


Cooks’ Pants and 
Khaki Pants. 


Jumper Coats to 
match the above. 


Mechanics’ Union 


Alls in khaki or blue. 


Here you will also 
find a complete line 
of well-made Work 
Shirts and Gloves. 


HALE’S BASEMENT 


5th and Market 


— 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 
168 Eureka. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wedneesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Labor 


18—Secretary Edward P, Garrigan, 


Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor 


110—Meet 2nd and 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 
Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday. Ex. Board, 


Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo-Eingravers—Meet Ist Monday, 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th 
Temple. 


Post Office Laborers—Sec., 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th, 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 


Labor Tem- 
Thursday, Labor 
Wm. O'Donnell, 212 
Meets 


George Monahan, 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 


Hale’s Basement Features 


Sailmakers—See., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Stationary Engineers No. lst and 3rd 


Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


64—Meet 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet 
nesdays, Labor Temple. 


Men No. 


Ist and 3rd Wed- 


Steam Shovel 
268 Market. 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Sterestypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 

rmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd 

Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet 

Guerrero. 
Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 
Watchmen No. 


Michael Hoffman, 


Sweeney, 5536 


Street and 4th 


Tuesdays, 200 


15689—See., E, Counihan, 106 


Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p. m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays” 


at 8 p. m., 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 3rd 


2nd and last at 3 p. m., 1171 


214 27th St. 


Thursdays at 7:30 p. m., Labor Temple, 
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benefits with inadequate premiums, 
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| + REMEDY FOR UNDER-CONSUMPTION 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

The so-called “iron law of wages” and “law of 
supply and demand” are based upon false reason- 
ing, according to George W. 
dent and Western representative of the Union 
labor Life Insurance Company. Organized labor 
alone offers the solution of under-consumption, 
the world’s greatest problem, and society is lost 
unless it adopts the remedy offered or something 
similar to it, he said. 

Mr. Perkins advanced organized labor’s argu- 
ment in an address delivered before the class in 
economics of Northwestern University recently. 
fle said, in part: 


Perkins, vice-presi- 


“We have with us a very serious consuming 
problem. Production is easy, too easy. The rapid 
ntroduction of improved machinery makes the 
onsumption and use of industrial and agricul- 
ural products the world’s greatest problem. It 
nust be solved or industrial and agricultural activ- 
pass into a decline, commerce will die 
dry rot and Occidental civilization will be 
iestroyed and forever lost. A bold statement, but 


y will 
from 


rue, 


“Trade union philosophy has developed the rem- 
dy, and unless society recognizes and adopts this 
remedy, or something similar to it, we are lost. 

“The remedy? I hold that there is no such thing 
is the iron law of wages. There is no such thing 
n truth and fact as the law of supply and demand. 
(hese doctrines were false when they were writ- 
ten a hundred or more years ago, and they are 
false today. The organization of capital, with its 
trusts and cold storage plants, have taken care of 
the so-called over-production and supply and de- 
mand. Under-consumption is the real cause of un- 
mployment. Thirty-one years ago I said, in an 
ddress to the convention of the Cigarmakers’ In- 
ternational Union: ‘The welfare of the: people and 
the prosperity of any country depend upon the 
onsuming power of the masses.’ It is what the 
lasses spend and consume that keeps the wheels 
if industry turning. 

Good Wages Only Hope. 
poverty, degredation, 
progress are always apparent in China and other 
low wage countries, while in our United States, 
the greatest and richest country in the world, its 
sustained and stabilized prosperity is due to good 
wages. All economists who are free to give ex- 
pression to their thoughts concede this economic 
act. There is no other remedy in sight. Unless 
the masses are organized and receive sufficient 
wages at reduced hours of labor to enable them 
‘o consume a fair proportion of that which they 
produce, it will be impossible to prevent unem- 
ployment and industrial and commercial stagna- 
tion, 


Great despair and no 


“Labor realizes that it must devote the most of 
ts time and attention to meeting the purely eco- 
omic questions involved in our everyday life, 
ud because many of the unions are paying death 
labor started 
he Union Labor Life Insurance Company,” Mr. 
Perkins continued. 


Big Gain in Insurance. 
“Fifteen years ago there was about $13,000,000 
f group life insurance in force. Today there is 


approximately $5,500,000,000 of group insurance in 


force, covering 5,000,000 wage earners, most of 
whem are non-unionists. Today there is in force 
in individual life insurance contracts more than 
$80,000,000,000. A portion of this vast sum is in- 
vested in pursuits in which organized labor is con- 
cerned and vitally interested. 


“Labor realized that it must meet these changed 
conditions and powerful institutions. The result 
of the study of existing trade union benefit sys- 
tems by a special committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is the Union Labor Life Insur- 
ance Company of Washington, D. C. The stock 
and surplus of the company amount to $750,000, 
representing 15,000 paid-up shares, which are 
owned by the American Federation of Labor, na- 
tional and international unions, local unions, cen- 
tral labor unions and individual trade unionists. 
The company is now in operation and writing in- 
surance. Its methods of operation have been care- 
fully worked out with the counsel of a nationally 
known firm of consulting actuaries of highest re- 
pute, and it is following the experience of all other 
insurance companies as to the safest and sound- 
est practices.” 


eS = 
IN MEMORIAM—PETER DE BLEEKER. 


The Building Service International 
Local No. 9, of San Francisco, has suffered 
a great loss in the death of our business agent, 
Brother Peter De Bleeker, for many years an 
active officer and member of this organization 
and also a valued member of the Spanish American 
War Veterans; and 


Whereas, 
Union, 


Whereas, Brother Peter De Bleeker, in the de- 
voted service of these two organizations, proved 
himself a_ reliable, and 
worker, never sparing himself in doing all he 
could to advance the interests of those he loved, 
and in whose behalf he sacrificed all his time and 
endeavor; and 
This organization much to 
Brother De Bleeker for his attentiveness to duty, 
his unfailing devotion to the interests of the union, 
and his remarkable success in persuading crafts- 
men to join hands with their organized fellows and 
his ability to secure the hearty co-operation of 
officers and members in securing improved con- 
ditions for the craft—abilities and achievements 
that speak well for the honest and worthy char- 
acter whose passing we now mourn and whose 
memory shall never fade in the hearts of those 
who have shared with him the duty of building up 
a worth-while organization; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Local No. 9, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., that we deeply mourn the passing of 
Brother Peter De Bleeker; that we tender utmost 
sympathy and condolences to his bereaved widow 
and three sons; that this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes, and that copies thereof be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased and to the Labor 
Clarion, the official journal of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 


conscientious successful 


Whereas, owes 


T. SHEA, 

CHAS STEVENSON, 

JOHN CHARCHO, 
Committee on Memoriam. 


INSURANCE, THE NEED OF ALL. 
By William Kohn, 

President, Upholsterers’ International Union. 

The need of life insurance by every man and 
woman having dependents is so obvious that it 
ought to be rather difficult to conceive of the 
necessity of an argument on life insurance. 

There are many skeptics who will not listen to 
a progressive idea, not because they know but 
because they are just neglectful of their own in- 
terests and too lazy to think of the future and 
usually wake up to the fact when it is too late. 

Every wage earner is faced with the problem 
of, “What will become of my family if I pass on?” 
Life insurance will protect them is the answer. 
One of the problems in the early days of our labor 
movement was how to bury our dead without pass- 
ing the hat. Some local unions had death benefit 
funds which were at no time sufficient to give any 
consideration to the widow and orphans in their 
dire need as the amount was just about enough 
to satisty the undertaker. 

The organized labor movement has recognized 
the long wanted need of preserving the family of 
a deceased worker to prevent tragedies in the fam- 
ilies of faithful trade unionists. We have given 
many years of study to this vital problem, with 
the result that “The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company” was launched and is already a power 
in bringing relief to its participants. 

Local as well as international unions may now, 
with assurance and great confidence, insure their 
members through the group insurance plan 
whereby every member will be protected. By tak- 
ing out life insurance either in group or a single 
policy, you will take the sting of charity 
what will rightiully go to the dependents. 

True to the traditions of the labor movement, 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company is or- 
ganized mainly to render service and is owned, 
managed and operated by, through and for the 
benefit of labor. 

The day for making collections by passing the 
hat is gone and we hail with great pride the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company and its social 
service. The time for intelligent providing for the 
future is here. Insure yourself in your own en- 
terprise and wipe out that dreadful shadow for- 
ever lurking around the doors of those who are 
not insured. 

We have 
likewise. 


out of 


insured ourselves, go thou and do 


e 


Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 


BOSS 


THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
By Herbert Atkinson. 


The taxation of land values. Let us take an 
acre of land that is worth today $1000. This shows 
that the annual rental value of this acre, at the 
present time, is $60, this sum being the average 
interest on $1000 worth of capital for one year. 
This is called rent capitalized, and this $60 is 
called the rental value, but that is not all the 
rent, for all of that $1000 that the user of land 
will pay the owner is rent also, for which nothing 
is given except permission to use that land, to 
possess it. If it takes, say, ten years to pay off 
this capitalized rent, this will mean an average 
annual payment of $100 for ten years. This gives 
us the correct annual value of such an acre as 
$160. The possessor holds this acre that is worth 
$60 a year rent, and he is paying off $100 a year 
to the owner. Now then, if we place a tax of $60 
on such an acre of land, we take away its invest- 
ment value; but there is still that $1000 that the 
user of the land has to pay the owner, and it is 
difficult to state the amount of tax that the owner 
must pay to destroy the sale price, for the point 
to be achieved is to put sufficient land values tax 
on the land to destroy its usefulness as an invest- 
ment. Probably about $80 land values tax on an 
area of land worth $1000 would destroy the sale 
price of $1000. There would then be no more 
capitalized rent. But it would still leave the user 
of land in security to use his land to the best of 
his ability. When that point in the taxation of 
land values is arrived at, any man or association 
of men could get the land they require for use 
in the production of wealth by merely paying the 
land tax yearly, this tax slowly increasing to keep 
it from having any, or but very little, sale price. 
A very small part of capitalized rent might be 
left to facilitate exchange and set the price, or you 
could take it all and there would be no sale price 
Having thus practically destroyed the 
sale price of land, keep it destroyed by slowly 
increasing the annual tax on land values. You 
will observe that it is not desired to make such a 
man as described pay $160 a year to the state, 
although he is paying it to a land owner. What is 
wanted is to make land cheap, so that any one 
who wants to use land can get it practically free; 
free land for labor to work on to produce wealth 
for himself and his family, not for some speculator 
in land values or any land owner, and to destroy 
the sale price by taking the rental value in taxation 
would enable any one to get land by merely pay- 
ing the tax each year. The whole rental value of 
the land would thus flow into the public purse, 
and all other taxes, firstly, those taxes on com- 
modities produced by labor, could be abolished. 
Let it be stated’here that this writer will not drag 
in the Protection vs. Free Trade argument, and 
will not touch it with a twenty-foot pole. No 
monkeying with a tariff will do the worker any 
good at this stage of affairs. Let it alone. To 
resume, if this tax on land values were pressed 
to the point of destroying the sale price of land, 
all taxes on tobacco and cigars, etc., taxes on your 
motor car, taxes, in short and in full, on every 
article produced in this country could be abolished 
—taxes on personal property, on buildings, busi- 
ness and residential, on all machinery and stock in 
merchant's store or warehouse; for my part, I 
would say income tax, inheritance taxes, company 
taxes, every tax to be slung over the side except 
the one single tax on the value of the land. Bar- 
ring the tariff. Keep that out of the way. Time 
enough to talk tariff in fifty years’ time. We will 
make a date to start it—in 1978. 


of land. 


Now, then, where are we? We have given the 
user of land practically free land, for under these 
conditions he does not have to buy land at all, 
and yet he has the secure possession of land to 
run his business on. Speculation in land values 
is dead; no one wants to get more land than he 
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thinks he can use, for the tax he pays is rent. It 
is used in his own interest, as well as the inter- 
est of all others. He has secure possession of 
his land; let him continue to call it his, to do 
that hurts no one. Every one would share in the 
benefits of land owning, and the owner of land, 
as we will still call him, would get no special 
privilege, but he would get equal right with the 
rest of the people. And that is all he is entitled to. 

Labor and capital could engage in production 
on terms agreeable to each without having to buy 
land, and trade would be true trade, an exchange 
of commodities produced by labor, and the cause 
of poverty and unemployment would be gone and 
labor would enjoy a prosperity such as the world 
has never seen, for in uprooting the private own- 
ership of land the cause of this accursed poverty 
has gone with it. Now, then, why is a tax on a 
product of labor always passed on to the con- 
sumer? In the earlier articles it was shown that 
the price of articles produced by labor always 
fluctuate around the cost of production. This price 
is regulated by supply and demand. The demand 
for, say, alarm clocks, determines the quantity of 
production of clocks. If the demand for clocks 
decreases, the clock maker instantly notices that 
his sales are decreasing and reduces supply by 
shortening down the number of workers in his 
factory; trade is dull and he decreases the supply 
of clocks. If the demand is brisk and increasing, 
he hires more hands and puts in some more ma- 
chinery. He tries to get the highest price he can 
and still keep the business going and growing. 
He could sell clocks at $5 and make a higher 
profit on each clock, but finds he can do all right 
and sell more at $4 per clock. He is in the busi- 
ness to sell clocks, not to keep them out of the 
market, so he sells them at $4. 

Suppose now that we come along and put a 
sales tax on the materials from which he makes 
his clocks, the sheet metal and the screws, etc., 
and that these taxes have such an effect on his 
costs of production that he must now put up the 
price of clocks to $5 to get the same return as he 
previously got for the same clock at $4. This 
affects supply and demand. The price goes up 
and the demand falls off a bit. Then he reduces 
supply to suit the demand. The taxes have 
creased the price; this has decreased the demand. 
A tax on an article produced by labor always in- 
creases the price and reduces the demand. This 
reduces the demand for workers and unemploy- 
ment results for some of them. Take off the tax 
on clocks, reduce the price again, then demand 
springs up again, sales increase and workers are 
again wanted to increase the supply of clocks. 
Moral: Take off all taxes on commodities pro- 
duced in this country, as they decrease the de- 
mand for labor. 


in- 


A laborer is employed digging a ditch; he works 
eight hours for $4. With this $4, the tokens that 
show the market value of his labor, he buys a 
clock. He has exchanged the labor of ditch dig- 
ging for the labor engaged in the production and 
exchange and transportation of a clock. All those 
costs are included in the $4 clock passed over the 
counter to him in the retail store, and it now 
rightly becomes his property as much as if he had 
made the clock himself with his own hands. It 
has become his property. He comes along later, 
when the tax has been imposed, and wants to buy 
another clock. It is now $5. He must work two 
hours more at the ditch digging to get a similar 
clock. These taxes on articles produced by labor 
fall heaviest on those least able to pay. Take them 
all off. These taxes have been well named as being 
devices to pluck the living goose without making 
it squawk. The exploiting class are strongly in 
favor of these taxes as the poor people who have 
to work never know about it and know no better. 
Keep your eye on those who advocate a sales 
tax, as they will put it all over us. By their fruit 
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Telephone Valencia 5567 


DICK CULLEN 
THE FASHION TAILORS 


2585 Mission Street 


At Twenty-second 


a 


OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 


The Only Union Store in the Mission 


| 
! 
UNION FLORIST 
{ 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
Telephone Market 3285 
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Herman’s Hats 


Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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ARE YOU A 
UNION MAN? 


Does your Union use the Union Label 
Button to designate your good stand- 
ing in organized labor ? 


.. YOU SHOULD 
SEE ABOUT IT 


Write for Prices and Samples 


Walter N. Brunt Press 


PRINTING and BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


<(LIED_PRIN} 
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ye shall know them; verily, they are as the spawn 
of Beelzebub. 

The tax on an article produced by labor is in- 
cluded in the cost of production, owing to its effect 
on supply and demand, as shown above. But to 
tax land values as urged in these articles is not 
passed on. To tax land values does not increase 
its cost of production, because land is not pro- 
duced by labor. Land does not rise in price as a 
tax on its value is placed upon it. The price of 
everything is fixed by the relation of supply to 
demand. Watch this. The price of land is deter- 
mined by the relation which the available supply 
of it bears to the demand for the use of it. That 
relation is not disturbed by the imposition of a 
tax on its value. That tax does not decrease the 
community’s need for land, and it has power 
neither to increase nor to decrease the supply of 
It cannot affect it. As it does not affect 
the supply of land, or the demand for land, it does 
not affect the price, and therefore cannot be passed 
n to the consumer the way that the tax on the 
clock was. But that is only half the case to be 
stated. As we propose a tax on all land in pro- 
portion to its value—not its area, its value—it will 
ul equally on a man owning a valuable lot with 
i good house built on it as on the vacant lot 
ext door to such a man and the speculator fur- 
her along the street who owns two lots and is not 
using them, but holding them for a rise in value 
vhen the municipality or street car company run 
their new line just nearby. This tax on land values 
ialls on all these four lots alike, as they are all 
about the same price. 


land. 


The man with the house 
vill cease to pay any other tax except his land 
value tax; the others will pay the same. This 
rings vacant land into the market. These fellows 
vere only holding them for the rise. This tax up- 
sets their plans; the increase of the marketable 
supply of land brings down the price. The tax on 
land values kills the speculator in land values. He 
tries to get rid of his lots, increases supply in the 
market and down comes the price of land, helping 
us to destroy the sale price. He is working with us to 
make land cheap. Good man! Between our united 
forts we can get free land for labor. The way is 
lear; let labor proceed ‘this way and fear not. 
\ll’s right yet with the world and the golden age 
f labor is just ahead. Stay with it, boys! 
> 
“Aviators appear to be pretty modest fellows.” 


“They probably appreciate the truth of the 
saying: ‘Pride goes before a fall.’” 
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OWNERS AND “REDS” JOINTLY ATTACK. 

The Senate coal strike investigating committee 
has found that I. W. W.’s and Communists are 
active in the Pennsylvania area, but the coal own- 
ers are not alarmed. 

The president of one contract-breaking mine 
company told the Senators he does not believe the 
“reds” will prove a menace to the public. 

The employer defended these breeders of social 
hate and embittered foes of everything that makes 
present-day civilization. 

The coal owners want wages based on the non- 
union fields of West Virginia and Kentucky. The 
United Mine Workers are a barrier to this pro- 
gram and the edict is issued: “Smash the union.” 
The “reds” have the same objective. 

The coal owners welcome every aid from revo- 
lutionists, who work along lines that differ from 
injunction judges and special police clubbers. 

The “reds” pose as enemies of the coal owners, 
but devote every energy against union officials 
who are directing the strike. 

The coal owners understand the “red” campaign 
that is intended to destroy the workers’ solidarity 
and morale. 

So, when Senators call attention to the activity 
of revolutionists, coal owners rush to the defense 
of their. agents and again verify the old story of 
reaction and revolution joining hands whenever 
organized labor is attacked. 

Let no trade unionist be fooled as to the pur- 
pose of the coal owners. They are out to smash 
the Miners’ Union. In support of this charge, at- 
tention is called to the following statement by the 
Pittsburgh correspondent of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal (February 27 issue): 

“Ostensibly (miners) are engaged in a 
quarrel But the fundamental 
cause of the dispute goes deeper. It is more than 
and the anti-union 
It is a struggle to establish a competitive 


they 


over wage scales. 


a contest between unionism 
shop. 
wage.” 

It is not necessary for this correspondent to 
point out that if the anti-union shop is established, 
competitive wages will follow. Wall Street Jour- 
nal readers understand. 

Organized coal miners agree that their industry 
is overdeveloped and has to meet “white coal” 
competition. 

But ills in this industry cannot be solved by 
smashing the union and lowering wages. 


England tried this plan last year when miners 
were driven back to work with a longer work day 
and a reduced wage. 

Instead of helping matters, British coal owners 
find themselves in a worse condition. They are in 
a cut-throat competition and for the first time 
coal-producing districts are pitted against one 
another in a wage-slashing campaign that has no 
limit. Poor relief authorities in these sections are 
taxed to their limit to aid starving workers and 
dependents. 

If the United Mine Workers is destroyed, the 
evils that confront the soft coal industry will re- 
main untouched. 

It is too much to expect greed-crazed employ- 
ers will solve this problem. The voice of the pub- 
lic and the workers must be heard and considered. 

The present problem is to 
Union. 
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HOW TO RUN A UNION MEETING. 
A Simple Manual on Parliamentary Law. 


By Paul Blanshard, 
Former Secretary, Rochester Labor College. 


“The Trade Union is the Bulwark of Democracy.” 
—Gladstone. 


LESSON VIII. 
18—Elections. 

Most unions have rules in their constitution tell- 
ing the members how to elect officers. Each local 
union should observe these rules carefully. Nom- 
inations are usually made orally. Elections should 
be by ballot if there is more than one nominee 
for each office, but each organization can adopt 
its own policy. 

In placing a member in nomination it is neces- 
sary to rise and say: Mr. Chairman, I nominate 
Brother Kahn. 

No second is required for a nomination. If nom- 
inations and elections are held at the same meet- 
ing, the procedure is as follows: 

The Chairman—Nominations are now open for 
president. 

Brother Doan—I nominate Sister Carter. 


rere ow oe 


(The secretary should write down the name of 
each nominee.) 

Brother Herman—I nominate Brother Gage. 

Brother McBride—I nominate Brother Quinn. 

The Chairman—You have heard the nominations 
for president. Are Brother Gage, Sister Carter and 
Brother Quinn willing to accept the nominations? 

Sister Carter—I decline the nomination. 

The Chairman—Sister Carter has declined the 
nomination. Brother Gage and Brother Quinn are 
left in the field. Are there any other nominations? 

Sister Good—I move that nominations be closed. 

Brother Daggett—I second the motion. 

The Chairman—The motion has been made and 
seconded that nominations be closed. All those in 
favor will say Aye. Opposed, No. The motion is 
carried. We will proceed to the election of a 
president. I will appoint Brother Jaffe and Sister 
Wolfe as tellers. The tellers will please pass the 
ballots at this time. Each member should vote for 
one The nominees are Brother Gage 
and Brother Quinn. 


candidate. 


The tellers should collect the ballots and count 
them, reporting the result to the chairman, who 
announces the winner. In case of a tie, the vote 
must be taken over again. The chairman has the 
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When you bathe, is it a splash-and-run affair in a cold 
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You can enjoy bathing with one of the electric heaters 
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and furnish clean, quick heat—all the heat you want 
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right to break a tie vote and cast the deciding vot: 
when the vote is taken orally, but when the voting 
is by ballot he should cast his ballot with the 
others. 

A majority vote is necessary to elect an office: 
unless the union has made a different rule. A ma- 
jority vote is more than half of all the votes cast 
for an office. If there are three candidates in the 
field, for example, and Brother A has 29 votes 
Brother B 24 votes and Brother C 9 votes, it is 
necessary to have a new ballot, with Brother A 
and Brother B as candidates. When 50 votes are 
cast, one candidate must receive 26 or more to be 
elected. Only the two highest candidates should 
remain in the voting after the first ballot. 

Many unions, however, provide that the candi- 
date receiving the highest vote shall be elected, 
whether he has a majority or not. 
19—Adjournment. 

The motion to adjourn can be made at almost 
any time that a member gets the floor. It is not 
debatable, so it must be put to a vote at once. 

> 
WHAT IS WORKERS’ EDUCATION? 
By Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Secretary, Workers’ Education Bureau. 


No. VIII. 

I have said that the labor movement could not 
live on wages and hours. For men who join an 
organization for these purposes leave when their 
aims have been accomplished or when they fail 
of accomplishment. By their nature these aims 
fluctuate and the membership does likewise. To 
bring stability to membership is to enroll member- 
ship, not on standards which fluctuate, but on those 
which endure. Education is a constant standard; 
it is continuous and parallels human life. To offer 
workers’ educational opportunities as one of the 
privileges of membership is to present an appeal 
which need not diminish, but grow with cultivation. 
The mind of men grows upon the things it feeds 
on. Workers education, touching a fundamental 
problem of organization, promises stability and 
permanence of membership. 
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ment of Mexico’s foreign debt and for further electric irons, toasters, heaters, etc. As an exam- 
loans now needed by the Mexican Government in ple, in the bay area a domestic customer formerly 
order that its enormous program of reconstruction paying $3.30 will now pay $2.60 a month, a saving 
and development within the country may continue of $8.40 a year or a reduction greater than two 
to the fullest extent. and one-half months’ bill, under the former light- 
-> ing rate. In all territory where a like amount of 
LOWER RATES. electric energy is used, bills will be reduced in 
Reduced lighting rates for all customers of the similar proportion. Under the new domestic sched- 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company became effec- ule, rates as low as 1%c per kilowatt hour will be 
tive March Ist. The reduction in the combination available. 
domestic schedule will be effective April 1st. 
These reductions in rates will result in an aver- 
age saving of more than 10 per cent to consumers. 
The total reduction, it is stated, will amount to 
approximately $1,750,000 a year, which is said to 
represent the largest voluntary reduction ever 
made by a utility corporation in the West. 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Thirteen miners were killed by a gas explosion 
‘17a mine shaft at Jenny Lind, Ark., on February 
23rd. 

A continued movement of population from farms 
+ ‘to cities, but at a less rapid rate than in preceding 
i ears is reported by the Bureau of Agricultural 
' feonomics, United States Department of Agricul- 
3 ure. An increased movement from cities to farms 
\ §. also reported. 
i Kidgar Wallace, long prominent in the United 
\iine Workers of America and for the last nine 
r" irs legislative representative of the American 
j ederation of Labor, died suddenly in Washing- 
a, D. C., on February 25th following an opera- 


tT 


F-tie 
mn. OGRAPHS 
Atlanta, Ga., has been selected for the seven- a 
tcenth general convention of the International 
.ssociation of Machinists, with the opening ses- 
ion September 17th. 
“Conditions which exist in the strike-torn coal 
gions of the Pittsburgh district are a blotch upon 
\merican civilization,’ according to a report by 
e Senate committee which investigated the coal 
irike situation in Western Pennsylvania. 
Unemployment among trade union members in 
23 big cities increased from an average of 13.8 per 
nt in the last three months of 1927 to 17.8 per 
ent in January, the American Federation of Labor 
vorted February 25th. 
President Coolidge has officially designated the 
ek of April 22-28 for nation-wide observance of 
annual “American Forest Week” in a procla- 
ition announced recently by the United States 
jepartment of Agriculture. 


Declaring that 76,000,000 people in the United 


LT | 

According to H. Bostwick, division manager of ac 
the company, this is the third substantial reduc- P 

et eee 2 149 Powell Street, San Francisco 
tion in electric rates made by the company sinec 
1920, notwithstanding the fact that labor and ma- 
terials entering into the operating costs are ap- 
proximately 50 per cent above pre-war levels. 

Mr. Bostwick further states that these reduc- 4 
tions are made possible by direct economies in 
operation; by the construction of larger and more 


e 
efficient units of production and transmission; by POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
H 
’ 
‘ 


Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in All Principal Cities in California 


4 3 Manufacturers of 
reduced unit costs applied to the greater volume 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


of business done; savings through re-financing; by Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 


enlarging the field of operation and increasing the Phone Lakeside 1246 


diversity and volume of business through the acqui- Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


aie - 2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
sition of other properties. 


tt Phone Mission 5744 
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The new lighting schedules which are in effect 


now carry a greatly reduced maximum rate for IR aaa | 
energy. Upon application from the domestic con- SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 
‘i . i : sumer qualifying, there is offered a new rate for 
He) ny wer ce cesar mney Eee Cure ee ae comand as a light and heat, or power. This UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
uployed to enable them to lay by anything for : lat ’ Pi 
id age, Representative Victor L. Berger, Social- | "¢W domestic combination schedule will apply to Cor. Agents } 
t, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill February 27th lighting consumers, who, in addition use electric Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS | 
providing for a Federal system of old age pen- appliances, totaling 1000 watts or more, such as (Sx ar 
ions. A weekly pension of $12 per week would 
e paid anyone 60 years of age or over. 
The Federal Reserve Board reported February 
6th that industrial production and shipments of 
mimodities by railroads “increased considerably” 
in January from the low point reached at the end 
{ 1927. The general level of wholesale commodity 
rices, however, showed a slight decline, the state- 
ent added. 
Max Hart, well-known Chicago clothing manu- 
cturer, died February 22nd of pneumonia at 
e age of 75. 
Declaring there was a “depression staring the 
nited States in the face,” Representative John 
Casey of Pennsylvania recently urged in the 
use that Congress appropriate “the large sums 
the Treasury for public building, Boulder Dam 
d Mississippi Valley flood control to head off 
1c business crisis.” He asserted that there were 
00,000 men now unemployed in the country.” 
An investigation by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
‘ions Committee of American occupation of Haiti 
as been proposed by Senator King of Utah. Un- 
ler a resolution which he has introduced the com- 
niittee would be directed to investigate allegations 
charging “seizure” of Haiti by the United States 
‘ithout cause, suppression of the Constitution, 
retended” election of President Borno and to 
port recommendations for the withdrawal of 
\erican troops. 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 


bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


The Mexican Government has contracted with 
‘© Mexico City branch of the Bank of Montreal 

loan amounting to five million dollars, which 
will be used for paying off interior debts, among 
hem the bonds now due on the federal agrarian 
lebt. Part of the federal taxes on the mining in- 
lustry were apportioned to the bank as security. 
It is also expected that within the next few weeks, 
Negotiations between the Mexican Government 
nd the International Bankers’ Committee, -in 
_ which the House of Morgan plays an important 
) ‘ole, will terminate in new arrangements for pay- 


the shoe. We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you actually 
see this Union Stamp. 
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During the past few years employers have been 
co-operating with each other to a greater extent 
than have the wage workers, and in so doing they 
have reversed the usual order of things because 
unity among the workers has always been more 
successful and enduring than it has been with 
employers. Employers have quite generally been 
too selfish for effective unity, and it is more than 
likely that the old state of affairs will again pre- 
vail and the organized workers will get back into 
their stride and make the unions effective instru- 
ments for collective bargaining even in instances 
where they are now not functioning in a normal 
manner because of a lack of interest on the part 
of the membership. Such periods come from time 
to time, but always there is a revival, so that there 
is no reason for trade unionists to become panicky 
over the present situation. All they need do is to 
begin to take more interest in the affairs of the 
organization to which they belong, and then things 
will pick up rapidly and change for the better. 

a 


It is a tragic business to contemplate that over 
a fifth of the more than 90,000 fatal accidents in 
the United States in 1925 were to children under 
14 years of age, and that about a ninth were to 
children under 5, according to estimates given 
out by the National Safety Council. About two- 
fifths of the fatalities to the latter group were 
caused by burns; in the age group 5 to 9 years, 
automobile accidents and burns each caused about 
an eighth of the fatalities, while firearms caused 
nearly a sixth of the deaths among children from 
10 to 14 years. The London Education Officer 
reported for 1926 that the total traffic accidents to 
children under 15 in the metropolitan area of that 
city was greater than ever before, and that it is 
three times as dangerous for the London child to 
be out in the streets as it is for children in the 
rest of England. London is trying to reduce this 
hazard by efforts to create a “child sense” in 
motorists and a “traffic sense” in children and by 
emphasizing “safety first” in the schools. Since 
1911 the United States and nearly all countries 
where conditions are comparable, have shown a 
decreased death rate from all 
through automobiles, which 


accidents except 
cause has kept the 


accident death rate up. The general rate for the 
United States. unhappily, was in 1925 nearly twice 
the rate for England and Wales. 


While the people of the United States have undoubtedly enjoyed 
a greater degree of prosperity since the close of the World War 
than have those of any other country, the fact remains that about 
the most pressing problem now confronting us is that of unemploy- 
ment. Of course, the unemployed individual is always a problem in 
one way or another, but those who are unemployed through no fault 
of their own have a just grievance and are entitled to be heard and 
to receive the consideration of all thinking people. There are at pres- 
ent more unemployed in the country than at any time since 1913, if 
statistics at hand are reliable, and we are inclined to believe that they 
are a correct reflection of the conditions that prevail in almost every 
state in the Union. 


While the problem is now urgently pressing and should be 
promptly dealt with by all those in a position to help in any way, the 
fact remains that the best time to think of such a situation is before it 
is upon us. It is clear that the problem can only be solved by an honest 
and fair program of co-operation between all of the elements involved 
in industry—labor, management and the owners of industry, which, 
of course, must include the agencies of government, local, state and 
national. Unemployment means idle machines, idle capital and idle 
men, so that all elements are vitally interested in finding a solution 
for it. The party upon whom the spectre of unemployment falls the 
heaviest must always be the worker who, in the very nature of things 
as they are, must lead a hand-to-mouth existence. 

The greatest reason for unemployment is to be found in under- 
consumption of the products of industry and not the commonly ex- 
pressed idea of over-production. The truth is that we have pretty well 
solved the problem of production. Through the development of ma- 
chinery and labor-saving devices we have made it possible for the 
individual worker to turn out far more than he can consume with the 
spending power at his command, and the labor movement has offered 
about the only practical solution of this situation by calling attention 
to the fact that if the workers receive high wages they are able to 
purchase a greater amount of production than under a low wage state. 
Attention has also been directed to the fact that unless working hours 
are reduced in harmony with the increased production of the individ- 
ual worker, there must of necessity be many who cannot secure em- 
ployment. With this sound reasoning many employers are falling in 
line, and it is highly probable that as a consequence it will not be 
long before the five-day work week will be ushered in without any 
great amount of friction from intelligent captains of industry, because 
it will solve their problem of a market for the goods as well as that of 
furnishing employment at fair pay for the men and women of toil. 
This is the only way through which a balance between production and 
consuming power can be maintained. 

The immediate remedy for the distressing unemployment situa- 
tion lies in a resumption of private industrial activity and the passage 
of legislation providing for the expenditure of government funds in 
public enterprises and public improvements. The American Federation 
of Labor advocated, as a partial remedy for unemployment, that the 
government plan for the expenditure of government funds on public 
works during periods of slack employment in private undertakings 
and private industry. This means that when workers are generally 
employed in private industry the government should withhold the 
launching of public enterprise, and when private industry lags and 
unemployment increases the government should then inaugurate its 
construction program and thus furnish work to those unemployed. 
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Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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When a Czecho-Slovakian playwright of more 
2 r less passing prominence wrote a play two or 
ree years ago in which he depicted a world of 
robots, or mechanical men, slaves without brains 
weariness, the world laughed a bit for the 
most part and a few gloomy philosophers foresaw 
the end of liberty and all good things. But the 
ther day in New York a mechanical man was 
ed to unveil a monument to George Washing- 
un. The newspapers have dubbed this mechanical 
j i1 Mr. Televox, because he is electrically oper- 
: ved and performs his work in answer to com- 
inds given over the telephone. Of course Mr. 
4 levox is not a man, but for this event the elec- 
} al apparatus was installed in something that 
3 ised like a dummy of a man, and the illusion 
= was not bad. 
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* * 


Mr. Televox acts, his labors to perform, in re- 
sonse to commands conveyed via the telephone, 
listled notes being used. The human _ voice 
ald be used, of course, but the whistle is sim- 
r. As the inventor explains, sound, light and 
trgy are marked only by different wave lengths. 
) that is why a Mr. Televox is possible and that 
} why it is possible to transmit photographs by 
lio. “It can’t be done,” would have been the 
rdict fifty years ago. Already this electrical man 
at work in numerous places. 


He stands guard 
» control flood gates and power loads, perform- 
ng his duties always in response to telephoned 
mmands. It is explained that he is used in many 
aces where it would be unsafe for a man to be 
itioned. 


a te ae 


Somewhat the same principle has been carried 
ut in another way in Baltimore, where an electric 
rathe light has been so arranged that it will turn 
ym red to green when the waiting motorist blows 
s horn. If the red is against you and no traffic 
coming on the cross street, you toot your horn 
ad the signal changes and allows you to pass. 
's as simple as that. Electrical wizardry is just 


4 tting to a point where it is going good. The 

clevox man idea is in its infancy. At present 
can only work where he is placed by human 
; lcings. He has no powers of locomotion. But 
rely that is just the next step. At present he is 


rected by telephone wires, but to order him about 
ly radio is sure to be an early achievement. Then 
| or Mrs. can roll over for another snooze 
hile Mr. Televox boils the eggs and makes the 
ist. 
* * x 


(he perfected Mr. Televox is going to be a prob- 

lom. There seems no good reason why he shouldn't 

» ‘un the hot end of a rolling mill job or run a 

‘rill press. More than that, he could also write 

st of the newspaper editorials and in a pinch 

en issue injunctions. The electrical gent will 

in no unions and make no complaints about 

5 urs and conditions of work. It will simply add 

+ one more snarl to the problem of distribution of 

‘he fruits of our machine age, and if we can solve 

at satisfactorily, let the Televox man come 

long. If he can be used in industry, he can be 

ed in the army, and then who cares how many 

wars we have? Mr. Televox has arrived. He will 

either the freer of men, or the frankenstein to 
‘estroy them. So it seems. 


-»— 


Unions exist for the protection of the workers. 
The label helps in accomplishing that purpose. 
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“Have you a good landlord?” 

“Excellent. His only fault is an overwhelming 
curiosity; he is always asking when I am going 
to pay my rent.”—Boston Transcript. 


The Girl—I found that book you lent me fright- 
fully dull, Professor. I thought you said there was 
a naughty problem in it.” 

The Professor—My dear young lady! I said “a 
knotty problem”!—London Opinion. 


One day when unexpected company came to 
dinner, little Betty was told privately that she 
and mother would have to have oyster soup with- 
out the oysters. The chiid was flattered at her 
share in this sacrifice to hospitality, and apparently 
disappointed when she found one small oyster in 
her portion. Holding it up on the spoon, she in- 
quired in a stage whisper: 

“Mother, shouldn’t Mrs. Smith have this oyster, 
too?”—Boston Transcript. 


The busy theatrical manager had not expected a 
caller so late in the day, yet he called “Come in!” 
in answer to the rap on the door. 

“Well,” he said to the poorly dressed woman 
standing there, “what do you do—dance, sing or 
what? I’m busy. Let’s hear you sing first.” 

The woman looked embarrassed and made a 
very poor attempt to sing the first few lines of 
“Annie Laurie.” 

“Rotten!” said the manager. 
at all!” 

“T know that,” said the woman meekly, “and 
if you are about through I’ll start scrubbin’ the 
floor. That’s what I’m 
Grocer. 


“You can’t sing 


here for.”—Progressive 


A chorus girl, deliciously pretty but decidedly 
low-brow, somehow found herself at a very select 
party given by a famous society woman. 

The girl, lonely and uncomfortable as a fish out 
of water, was leaning against the wall, framed 
against the dark oak, when the hostess took pity 
on her. 

“My dear,” she said, kindly, “you look just like 
an old Rembrandt.” 

“Well,” retorted the damsel, sharply, “you don’t 
look too darned snappy yourself.”—Tit-Bits. 


In the early days of the World War the officer 
in charge of a British post, deep in the heart of 
Africa, received a wireless message from his chief: 

“War declared. Arrest all enemy aliens in your 
district.” 

A few days later the chief received this com- 
munication: 

“Have arrested seven Germans, three Belgians, 
four Spaniards, five Frenchmen, a couple of 
Swedes, an Argentinian and an American. Please 
inform me whom we are at war with.”—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 


“There’s something 
doesn’t work.” 

“That isn’t the gear-shift, Jack. 
my knee.”—Life. 


wrong. This gear-shift 


It’s—er—it’s 


“ry 


f was reared in the lap of luxury,” said the 
multi-millionaire’s daughter. 

“Try mine for a change,” suggested the im- 
pecunious young man.—Boston Transcript. 


“Ts Helen happily married?” 
“I should say so. Diamonds on every finger, 
and I think she likes him, too."—New York World. 
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BENDER’S 
The Family Shoe Store 


2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 


Packard Shoes 


Martha Washington 
for Men 


Shoes for Women 
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Phone Market 170 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 


$6.50 
“THE BOZO” 


A “Douglas” Style in Tan Calf for Early Spring 
Wide Toe, Snappy Pattern 
Other W. L. Douglas Shoes (either High or Low 
Cuts) are priced from 


$5.00 to $8.50 


This is the only Men's Shoe Store in the Mission 
District that not only has the Union Store Card, 
but in which every pair of shoes (both work and 
dress) is Union Made. 


R. A. FRENCH 


2611 Mission Street 
At 22nd Street Adjoining the Owl Drug Co. 


W.L/§} DoUuGLas 


<4 
ws 4 


Complete 3-Room Qutfit--§259.75 


Kitchen — Dining Room — Bedroom! | 
This special March feature is now on 
display. Come in and see it today. 
No obligation to buy. We are glad to 
show you through the store at all times. 


EASTERN OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR SIXTH 
b-—-------_ 


4 
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BUDGET HAVE MANY USES | 


AT EASTERN’S NOW ! 


Many families or individuals have used budgets to 
cut down their spending, to cancel debts, and to 
Our “Checker Budget 
Ask for 


build up a savings reserve. 
Books” 
a copy. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS 
Head Office: 


are easy and practical to use. 


COMMERCIAL - TRUST 
783 Market Street, near 4th 
Branches: 

Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 

San Francisco 

Founded 1869 

San Francisco, Calif. 

783 Market Street, near Fourth 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


These Topics are Furnished by the President 
of the Typographical Union, and Those De- 
siring Items Inserted Will Kindly Forward 
Them to Him at 525 Market St., Room 701. 
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From Los Angeles comes news that that local 
at its meeting on the last Sunday in February, by 
a vote of 130 against to 127 for, rejected an offer 
made by the publishers which would have termi- 
nated the arbitration of a scale. 
The rejection of the publishers’ offer means that 
the is unchanged and 
that the proxies appointed by President Howard 
and the chairman of the A. N. P. A. will resume 
efforts to fifth for the 
arbitration board. The offer made by the publish- 


ers carried a slight modification of the split shift 


new newspaper 


situation in Los Angeles 


their agree upon a man 


pay section, providing that all who came to work 
at 4 p.m. or later were to be paid the night scale, 
and those earlier the day scale, leaving some to 
be paid on both schedules. The offer carried an 
increase of $1.70 per week, bringing the day scale 
to $53.00 and the night scale to $56.00. The offer 
was for a two-year contract and was tied up with 
an extension of the arbitration agreement for five 
years. 
Willis L. 
been prominently mentioned as the next appointee 
as a regent of Stanford University. Mr. Hall’s 
many friends are urging his appointment and have 
the assurance from Mr. Hall that should the ap- 


Hall, operator on the Chronicle, has 


pointment be made he will accept and give his 
best efforts to the position. Mr. Hall has been a 
resident of California Since 1909, and is a graduate 
of the State University of Iowa, class of 1890. He 


has been a member of the Typographical Union 
since 1886, and has traveled extensively, having 
held positions both in composing and editorial 
rooms of newspapers from coast to coast and from 
the northern border of the United States to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Hall is conversant with the 
best practices in colleges and educational insti- 


tutions, having during his work in various states 
made a study of the school systems. He is espe- 
cially interested in adequate instruction in Eng- 
well as schools of lower de- 


lish in colleges as 


gree, and desires to see fair instruction of students 
in the economic principles and practices of labor 
organizations as well as organizations of capital. 
Mr. Hall is also a student of archeology, having 
made extensive investigations of the remains of 
cliff Mr. 
Hall has also written and published a number of 


dwellers in the Colorado River basin. 


books upon subjects of which he has made a study. 

The executive board on last Sunday held another 
all-day meeting, interviewing a number of mem- 
bers of the Chronicle chapel. The executive com- 
mittee had hoped to complete its investigation of 


the Chronicle 
chapel this week, but as there are a number yet 


the conduct of our members in 


to be heard another session will be necessary. 


From the Alameda County Union Labor Record 
it is learned that Oakland Typographical Union 
will, at the regular election on May 23rd, submit 
to referendum a proposal to change the date of 
the monthly meetings of No. 36 from Thursday 
night to the last Sunday of each month at 1:30 
p.m. 

Results of the endorsements of candidates for 
International office from 551 unions reported by 
Indianapolis as of March 2nd follow: For presi- 
dent: Ford 28, Howard 329, Lynch 143. First 


vice-president: Perry 331, Phillips 200. Second 


vice-president: George Bentley 319, Hewson 216. 
Secretary-treasurer: Hays 302, Randolph 233. 
Delegates to American Federation of Labor: Du- 
gan 226, Hatchett 49, Hayes 268, Martel 255, 


McCullough 218, Moore 144, Morrison 424, Reilly 
261, Robinson 252, Trotter 292, Young 189. Dele- 


gates to Trades and Labor Congress of Canada: 
Bentley 271, Lowe 252. Trustees Union Printers 
Home: Angel 56, Buckley 195, Cook 381, Knell 
280, Knock 185, Lucas 260, O’Donnell 220. Agent 
Union Printers Home: Gwinnup 278, Johnson 149. 
Board of Auditors: McNeil 234, Robinson 303. 
Special election: Perry 234, Phillips 101. 


Ira C. Copley, who has recently acquired a 
number of papers in Southern California, this week 
announced an additional consolidation. On March 
5th Mr. Copley announced the merging of the San 
Pedro News and San Pedro Pilot, the merged 
papers to be known as the News-Pilot. In addi- 
tion to acquiring numerous papers in Southern 
California, Colonel Copley has also purchased a 
large interest in the Kellogg string of papers in 
the southern part of the state. Mr. Copley also 
owns papers in Aurora, Elgin, and Joliet, Ill. 


Those of our members who attended the Indi- 
anapolis convention will be grieved to learn of the 
death of Mrs. James J. Murray, whose husband 
was a delegate to the Indianapolis gathering. 
Mrs. Murray accompanied her husband, and both 
she and her husband had many friends members 
of the International Typographical Union. 


The following seems unbelievable, but is quoted 
irom the Printing Trades Review, published by 
the Texas Allied Printing Trades Council: ‘The 
newspaper publishers of Lakeland, Fla., asked for 
the seven-hour day and were granted it by the 
local Typographical Union.” 

The Chicago Tribune now prints five hundred 
copies of its final edition on rag paper. This ex- 
periment will be watched by other publishers. The 
price is 75c for a single paper and $2 for a copy 
of the Sunday edition. The annual subscription 
for the daily is $100, while daily and Sunday sub- 
scriptions sell for $200. 

Wm. S. (Bill) Darrow, president of the Cali- 
fornia Conference, made a flying trip to Fresno 
on last Sunday, attending the meeting of Fresno 
Union, at which time the Fresno newspaper scale 
settled. IFresno’s scale was increased $2 and 
the term of contract is for two years. Mr. Dar- 
row Was accompanied by H. P. Melnikow, secre- 
tary of the California Conference. 


Was 


Notes of News Chapel—By L. L. Heagney. 

If you can believe Frank Burwell, Alfie Moore 
ain’t any great shakes as a gambler. His playing 
is so bad it’s odorous; really, asserts Mr. Bur- 
well, he has to open all windows when Mr. Moore 
attempts to do so. 


Your interest will hold tight, 

So your attention we invite. 

Truly it’s a strange sight, 

In all kind of weathers, 

To see a Bird without feathers. 

Not entirely bare is he, for a prankish fairy 
Gleeiully named him Harry. 


A film, “The First Auto,” playing local thea- 
tres a week or so back attracted attention through 


to 


The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


' 
} THE MISSION BRANCH 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
THE COST—Slightly over One Cent a Day 
THE RESULT — Security — No Worry 


Leave your valuables in a Safe Deposit Box 
or Store Your Suit Cases, Bulky Packages, 
and Trunks in this Bank while on your 
vacation. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


SIXTEENTH STREET AND JULIAN AVENUE 


visualizing what was alleged to be the first auto- 
out. 


mobile. But truth will A picture of the 


dufunny owned by Bert Coleman proves the film 
people photographed the wrong car. 

Some say Bill Clement laid off on that particu- 
lar occasion because of illness, others because he’s 
taking mud baths to clear his complexion. Harvey 
Bell, however, advises that he finds Palmolive 
better—gives you the skin you love to touch. 

Looks like Don Stauffer, our forensic luminar+, 
will use his wind only to inflate his tires. Lat 
week came two invitations to speak, one at dedi- 
cation exercises at Santa Barbara, another from a 
Fresno organization. “Neither,” commented Mr. 
Stauffer, “enclosed expense money.” 

Tim Shea, for some years night janitor, was 
around saying good-bye last week. He resignid 
to take over the position of business agent for 
the Janitors’ Union. Conscientious, an indefati- 
gable unionist, a hard worker, easy to get alor 
with, Tim takes good wishes from all for success 
in his new job. 


va 


A new citizen, tipping the scales at a full seven 
pounds, made his debut a few days ago, the you 
man being the first and only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer McGraw. 

Verily queer things happen if you gamble. A: 
instance in point: Bill Hickey staked a buck 
against another fellow’s car—and won a Kisscl, 
manufactured in 1913. Asthmatic wheezing and 
rumbling dissonance precede and succeed Bill, his 
chauffeurs, Messrs. Beach and Porter, and h 
Kissel. 


5 


When they won't give you a job, make a jx 
for yourself is the policy G. L. Stuckert pursue 
He bucked the slipboard several months witho 
landing very much work. Thereupon he look: 
around, located a small shop and became its owner. 

Rest and fresh air might be obtained on an au! 
trip and for a couple of days Pop Piersol al- 
sented himself from the composing room. F1 
day he spent getting the old-timer out of the 
garage and Saturday he spent getting it back. Tlie 
poet laureate’s verse recounts this famous trip in 
limping language: 


Try, oh, try 

Not to cry, 

But have handy a pail 

As you list to this tale 

Of how Piersol ceased labors 
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Storage Rates on Application. 
Mission Branch 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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On vacation bent, be jabers. 
’Twas not a summer day; 
Rain found its way 
Down in a steady stream 
As Pop’s newly varnished dream, 
Inactive full many a year, 
Grindingly meshed its gears. 
Time he did require 
Getting the old engine to fire. 
Out of the garage it roared, 
Through traffic it bored, 
3ut by even’s waning glow 
Broadcast was an SOS fora 
Completely out of steam, 
Pop’s beautiful dream 
In her stall reposed, 
With all doors closed, 
And in bed all of Sunday 
Pop recuperated till Monday. 
—?> 
MAILERS’ NOTES. 
\\ord has been received from Chicago to the 
ect that J. W. Hays, secretary-treasurer of 
Typographical Union, has re- 
aded his order of January 26, 1928, wherein he 
ructed secretaries of local Mailers’ Unions to 
vard all I. T. U. dues and assessments through 
office of the secretary-treasurer of the Mailers’ 
District Union. Under date of February 
1928, President Charles P. Howard of the In- 
rnational Typographical 
ected Secretary 


tow. 


ude 
instructed and 
Hays “to continue to receive 
Mailers’ Unions 
in the past and issue receipts therefor as re- 
the the 


Union 


s and assessments from local 


red by laws of International Typo- 


aphical Union.” 


a> = 


(the House) should 


Xious to pass farm legislation in the interests 


“This body not only be 


our farmers but in the interest of all business 
nd labor, for while farmers held down 


they are now, and have been for several years, 


our are 


cir purchasing power is gone, and this hurts both 


siness and labor.”’—Representative Harry C. 
eld of Indiana. 
—— eeececeoe ———— 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


| The concerns named below are on the “We 

Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


Labor Council. 


| out and post it. 
' 


, American Tobacco Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Foster’s Lunches. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
t Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
H naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

q 

' 


Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
| Market Street R. R. 
/ Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
| National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Purity Chain Stores. 
Regent Theatre. 
+ Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
| The Mutual Stores Co. 
} Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
} Traung Label & Litho Co. 
} Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
| All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of March 3, 1928. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—AIl present. 

Reading Minutes-—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Electrical Workers No. 537, 
thanking the Council for its efforts in securing an 
increase in wages for the Electrical Workers em- 
ployed by the Department of Electricity. San 
Francisco Typographical Union, pledging them- 
selves to purchase a union-made shirt during the 
month of April. From Senator Johnson, acknowl- 
edging receipt of resolution relating to pay of em- 
ployees in Navy Yard. From the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, with reference to Mexican immi- 
gration. Wm. with reference to 
holding membership in the Communist Party. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Jan- 
itors’ Union No. 9, request for an increase of 50c 
a day for Janitors and matrons employed in the 
Ferry Building and State Building, and $10 per 
month increase for janitors employed by the 
Board of Public Works and the School Depart- 
ment. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
endorsement of the wage scale for high school 
teachers as presented by the Teachers’ Federation. 
The request of the Grocery Clerks’ Union, relative 
to conditions in the Schomer & Son grocery store, 
was held in abeyance as the cause of the com- 
plaint has been removed. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Mutual 
Stores are still unfair. Cracker Bakers—Initiated 
17 girls in Oakland; will hold a joint meeting with 
Auto Me- 
chanics—Will mail pledge cards to all members 
in behalf of Garment Workers._ Teamsters No. 85 
—Donated $1000 to Carpenters. Waiters No. 30— 
Donated $60 to Oklahoma Miners; $20 to Welfare 
Workers; memorialized Congress on immigration 
and prison-made goods; will assist Garment Work- 
ers. Culinary 


Schneiderman, 


the Auxiliary next Tuesday evening. 


Workers—Foster’s and Compton’s 
still unfair; Emporium Bakery is unfair; thanked 
Musicians for assistance. Bakery Dirivers—Torino 
Bakery seriously hampered in selling their goods; 
signed up Dragon and Pacific; thanked all those 
that contributed to success in bringing about this 
condition. Street Carmen—Donated $50 to United 
Mine Workers and $50 to Colorado Miners. Gar- 
ment Workers—Business very dull; donated $50 
to Carpenters; $25 to United Mine Workers; re- 
quested a demand for their label when making 
purchases. 

Special Committee—The committee appointed to 
attend the meeting of the Board of Health sub- 
mitted a progressive report on its activity and 
will hold another meeting March 16th. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer—WVas read and 
referred to the Board of Trustees. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and same ordered paid. 

New Business—Moved, to appoint a committee 
to further the extension of the Municipal Railway 
and Hetch-Hetchy; motion carried. 

The following delegates volunteered to assist 
the Garment Workers in their campaign for labeled 
shirts: Delegates Ernst, Baker, Dumond, Wein- 
berg, McGowan, Cullen, Harder 
Wilson. 

Receipts—$259.10. Expenses—$183.15. 

Council adjourned at 9:20 p. m. 

JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
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N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


STERLING AUTO TOP CO. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Spring 
Clothes 3° "2 

“Risy 
Are Here 


TRaoe man® 
May we suggest that you order your 
new suit while the stock is complete? 


Union Made! 


Kelleher & Browne 


716 Market Street 
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MISSION STREET ~ 


at Twenty-second 


REDLICK-NEWMAN 
kK COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
Southeast Corner I7th and Mission 


Sts 


( 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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MEN’S SPRING 


“Styleton’?’ SHOES 


[EDICATED to the thousands of well dressed men 


who prefer and always wear our famous “‘Style- 
ton” shoes. Scores of New Spring Models, essen- 
tially clever and distinctively smart. 
Superior in fashion, fit, comfort, and 
durability to any other shoe at or near 


this price 


SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
passed away during the past week: Wilbur K. 
Brown of the teamsters, Emil Eisold of the bak- 
ers, Frank Kennedy of the stevedores, William D. 
Canty of the painters, Frederick H. Pratt of the 
painters. 

The Janitors’ Union has formulated a new wage 
scale calling for an increase of 50c per day for 
members employed in the Ferry Building and $10 
per month of those engaged by the Board of Pub- 
lic Works and the Board of Education. The mat- 
ter is now before the executive committee of the 
Labor Council and will be reported at the meet- 
ing tonight. 

The wage scale of the Teachers’ Federation has 
been approved by the Labor Council. It calls for 
an adjustment in the pay of the teachers in junior 
high schools and an increase in the maximum for 
high school teachers. The object of the changes 
is to bring the pay of these teachers into more con- 
formity with that received by those in other cities 
of the country employed in similar capacity. 

Arthur Millard and Oscar Witthoft will repre- 
sent Local No.17, American Lithographers of Amer- 
icr in the Labor Council for 1928. O. Murdock 
and D. J. Johnson are the delegates from the Ice 
Wagon Drivers and Helpers’ No. 519. Joseph De 
Pool will sit in from the Cooks and Pastry Cooks 
and Assistants’ Local No. 44. 


Reports of unions at the last meeting of the 
Labor Council were: Grocery Clerks—Mutual 
Steres are still unfair. Cracker Bakers—lInitiated 
17 girls in Oakland; will hold a joint meeting with 
the Auxiliary next Tuesday evening. Auto Me- 
chanics—Will mail pledge cards to all members 
in behalf of Garment Workers. Teamsters No. 85 
—Donated $1000 to Carpenters. Waiters No. 30— 
Donated $60 to Oklahoma Miners; $20 to Welfare 
Workers; memorialized Congress on immigration 
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B. KATSCHINKI’S SONS 


Friday, March 9, 1923 


CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 


825 MARKET STREET | ,;, 


$7 .50 
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and prison-made goods; will assist Garment Work- 
ers. Culinary Workers—Foster’s and Compton’s 
still unfair; Emporium Bakery is unfair; thanked 
Mu ans for assistance. Bakery Drivers—Torino 
sal seriously hampered in selling their goods; 
signed up Drago: cific; thanked all those 
that contributed in bringing about this 
condition. Street C ——Donated $50 to United 
Mine Workers and $50 to Colorado Miners. Gar- 
ment Workers—Business very dull; donated $50 
to Carpenters; $25 to United Miners; requested a 
demand for their label when making purchases. 


It may not be out of place for the editor to 
compliment any local union through our columns; 
perhaps it is a help to the membership at large. 
Here is something which has come to our mind. 
President Chas. Crook of the Stockton, Calif., 
Local No. 145, has something new in this year’s 
routine of having the roll call at Union meeting. 
When the member answers present, he is to name 
the different articles he is wearing which are union 
made. This is something new, and which we all 
must agree is something very brilliant. The only 
thing which should be added to this to make it 
more interesting is to reward the member that 
attends with the largest collection of union-made 
articles on his person during the year. We take 
our hats off to Brother Chas. Crook.—Stereotypers 
and Electrotypers’ Journal. 


The Sailors’ Union of the Pacific celebrated its 
forty-third anniversary Tuesday night at union 
headquarters, 59 Clay street. Organization of the 
union was recounted by Edward Anderson, charter 
member. The exercises were presided over by 
Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and a member of the State Board 
of Harbor Commissioners. Walter Macarthur, 
United States Shipping Commissioner; Daniel C. 
Murphy, State Senator, and Franck Havenner, 
Supervisor, also spoke. 


FEDERAL ATTORNEY DEFENDS SPIES. 

The spectacle of a Federal District Attorney de- 
fending the use of spies and undercover men by 
the Indianapolis Traction Company featured one 
of the Senate committee hearings on the Shipstead 
anti-injunction bill. 

Federal Judge Baltzell issued an injunction 
against the Amalgamated Street Car Men’s Union 
and sentenced Organizers Parker and Armstrong 
to 90 days in jail for contempt of court. 

Federal District Attorney Albert Ward prose- 
cuted the case. The attorney seemed jubilant over 
his activity for “law and order” until he ran afoul 
of Senator Walsh, who asked him if it was cus- 
tomary for a district attorney to prosecute con- 
tempt cases such as the present one. 

“But a strike, with possible violence, was pvs- 
sible,’ said Ward. 

“This contempt did not refer to a strike, which 
you acknowledge the workers have the right ‘o 
engage in,” the Montanan coldly replied. 

The district attorney saw the point and slumped 
in his chair. “I might be mistaken,” he whimpered, 

Gaining fresh courage, the witness engaged in 
an enthusiastic defense of the spies and undercover 
men whom the company placed in the union, 
These included the president of the local, who was 
paid $50 a week and who advocated violence. 

Asked by Senator Walsh if he proceeded against 
the spy, Ward said the company assured him that 
the spy “exceeded his authority,’ and that no ac- 
tion was taken. 

“Boggs (the spy) was merly trying to straighten 
things out,” said the district attorney. 

He chattered on in defense of company spies 
while the committee stared in amazement at the 
witness, who seemed to believe he would be taker 
seriously. 


> 


FIVE-DAY WORK WEEK. 
Agitation for the five-day work week continucs 
among Chicago building craftsmen, although tl: 
larger portion of contracts between these unions 
and employers do not expire until next year. ‘I 
painters favored the short work week by a vote 
of 7000 to 2000 and the Painters’ District Council 
asks the Chicago Building Trades Council to con- 
sider this change in the next agreement. 
Contractors take their usual position that a fiye- 
day week will wreck the building industry and 
that people will be compelled to live in shacks and 
Mexican adobes. They made the same prediction 
when the ten-hour day was abolished, and when 
the 44-hour week was forced upon them. 


> 
A GREAT, MODERN TRUTH. 


President Green, talking to Ann Arbor students, 
says the big unemployment problem is that caus:d 
when new machinery and new methods, products 
of invention and science, replace men. That is oue 
of the paramount facts of the time, a strictly mod- 
ern product. What is to be done about that? The 
company union, the yellow dog contract and the 
injunction, the things offered by reactionary em- 
ployers, offer no solution for this or any other 
problem. Those things don’t protect men; they 
shield greed, for a time. 
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